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Encouraging Signs. 








The several agricultural societies in New Eng- 
land, that proposed to hold exhibitions this year, 
have now held them, and as far ds we have heard, 
the most of them have been very successful. The 
cattle have showrPevidences of thriftiness of con- 
dition and improvement in blood and breed. The 
horses have also manifested an increase of speed 
and of strength, and improvements in form and 
style. Sheep, swine and poultry have also 
brought proofs upon the field that there is no de- 
terioration among them, and the specimens of 
crops prove that the season, after all, has been a 
good one, and that our agriculture, notwith- 
standing the afflictions of the country, and the 


” great scarcity of field hands and farm labor, is 


nevertheless doing a great work in furnishing 
supplies for the people, but is also furnishing 
them ina greater ratio, in proportion to the 
labor, than heretofore. These are encoyraging 
signs. They prove that the labor of these socie- 
ties and of the friends of agricultural improve- 
ment has not been in vain. That the mission of 
these societies, and that of the agricultural press, 
is bringing forth good fruit by the encouragement 
and the information they have given to the farm- 
ers. The spirit they have roused, has been pro- 
ductive of faith in the agricultural capabilities of 
the country, and of energy and of good works in 
putting this capacity to the practical test. 

Here then is abundant proof of the wisdom of 
the several State Legislatures in affording ‘‘ma- 
terial aid’’ to thore institutions, in giving them 
corporate existence and guaranteing to them such 
rights and privileges as are essential to their exist- 
ence and affective action. The State speaks them 
into existence, gives them the breath of life, and 
they soon return the boon in the increased pro- 
ducts of the garden and farm, scatter abroad the 
staff of life and reward the industry of the 
community by giving them a rich supply of their 
‘daily bread.’ The legislative brad thus cast 
upon the waters returns trebled and quadrupled 
‘‘after many days.’’ Few nations while under- 
going what ours is at this moment—fighting for 
its existence, and its forces spread over such an 
enormous area—could show such a record of home 
prosperity in its full garners and flourishing 
yerds and increasing flocks, as does ours. 

Every State society that has held an exhibition 
has done well in every point of view. Why 
should not the Maine State Society, which has 
been dormant since the rebellion commenced, be 
roused up and put again into successful action? 
There is no reason why it should not again be 
put into the field, armed and equipped for its 
legitimate and specific duties as heretofore. It 
has done great good tothe State. There is no 
reason known why it should not do so again. 

We make these remarks in suggestion for the 
friends of Agriculture and the people who live by 
agriculture, to think of and make application 
to our incoming Legislature for the means and 
authority to again start it into action, that it 
may, as heretofore, play its part among other 
associations of the kind. What say you friends 
to the proposition—ay or nay ? 

— se mee 


The Discipline of Working Oxen. 





“The trial of strength of oxen was engaged in 
by eizht or ten yokes, showing some pretty good 
pulling, but it was the old stereotyped method of 
moving a dead weight consisting of a drag load 
of stone, to which six and a quarter, six anda 
half, and seven feet oxen were hitched indiscrim- 
ately. Would any farmer purchase a yoke of 
oxen, trained for the farm after seeing them sim- 
ply drawn upon a drag load of stone? We think 
not. But he would require a little more and bet- 
ter evidence of their superior training.’’—Report 
of Cattle Show in local paper. 

In our account of the recent exhidition at 
Readfield we took occasion to condemn the draw- 
ing of oxen as it is now practiced at fairs, and 
without which no cattle show is regarded as com- 
plete by many farmers, in the following words: 
‘‘This practice is one we disapprove of, and hope 
to see it go entirely out of the programmes of 
our agricultural exhibitions. It decides no con- 
troverted points, and is altogether quite useless. 
Plowing-matches, and the discipline of oxen to a 
cart, and to setting and backing a load are of 
much greater importance than a mere test of 
strength, and we hope to see such trials super- 
seding the drawing of oxen, which is at best a 
foolish and cruel practice.” Notwithstanding 
the opinion of many good farmers to the contrary 
we still adhere to the views expressed in the 
above paragraph, and to make them more posi- 
tive ask a few moments indulgence of our read- 
ers. 

A!l will admit that for the every-day use of the 
farmer in performing the various operations of 
the year, any pair of cattle, of an age and condi- 
tion suitable to work at all, possess suflicient 
strength for their work. Consequently they do 
not need to have this quality developed to such 
an éxtent as to have it supersede other important 
qualities in their training. True, it is very often 
the case that oxen will not draw « Joad, simply 
because they are not well trained at hauling ; 
but if oxen are under a good and thorough disci- 
pline, they will, without difficulty, draw any 
reasonable load, such as any farmer would be 
likely to fasten them to. We cannot see why a 
pair of oxen able to draw two tons upon a drag 
are any better for farm purposes than a pair who 
are able to draw all that will ever be required of 
them. We wovld not find so much fault with 
drawing cattle if every other point in their disci- 
pline was equally well attended to. Cattle thatcan 
draw a heavy load upon a drag may be very awk- 
ward and unhandy upon a cart ora plow; yet 
they are probably used upon the latter twenty 
times a year where they are used at the former 
once. Who, in purchasing a pair of working 
oxen for farm purposes, would not rather have 
them handy at setting, backing, and handling a 
cart, than at drawing a load upon a drag? And 

why would not the ‘following trial of the disci- 
pline of working oxen be a much more useful and 
commendable exercise at our fairs, than that of 
testing their strength at a drag, viz. 

Have a cart loaded with a reasonable load, 
Which is to be set in a specified place—the 


then let it be the test to place the cart upon 
the spot indicated. It very often happens that 
it is as necessary to back a load as it is to draw 
it—as in hauling manure, potatoes, &c., &c.; yct 
there are but few oxen who can back a cart han¢- 
somely and squarely. And although an opera- 
tion of far greater importance than drawing a 
load, yet our Societies overlook it wholly, offering 
no premiums to induce farmers to train their oxen 
in this particular direction, although giving high 
premiums for strength in oxen. We hope the 
matter will receive the attention of our socicties 
before the season for another year’s exhibition 
comes round, 


Awarding Premiums at Fairs. 








The Massachusetts Plowman, in replying to the 
query of a correspondent who asks if *‘cattle 
shows and other exhibitions of agricultural prod- 
ucts are conducted in the manner best calculated 
to produce the best results,’’ makes the following 
suggestions. It is a matter of great importance, 
and we have some thoughts upon the subject 
which we shall endeavor to place in shape for our 
readers ere long. 


**We have long had our doubts whether there 
might not be some improvement in the manage- 
ment of our agricultural and horticultural exhi- 
bitions, especially in reference to the awarding of 
premiums. This is a delicate subject and cannot 
be discussed without treading upon the toes of 
some one connected therewith. Some @ssert that 
premiums are not fairly awarded—or rather that 
the manner of their award is not calculated to 
encourage the person of small means to put forth 
his energies to produce the best stock, the best 
vegetables, or the best fruit. Now we are nct 
prepared to assert that such is the case, yet we 
are under the impression that a course may be 
adopted as would do away with all appearance of 
partiality. In the fitst place we would recom- 
mend that in selecting committees great care 
should be taken that none are put on special com- 
mittees who are not judges of such things as shall 
come under their special notice or judgment. In 
all cases, these judges should award premiums in 
accordance with the merits of the article sub- 
mitted to them, without regard to whom they 
may belong. 

Jn reference to fruit or vegetables, it would be 
well to have a general reception room, where all 
articles should be received and numbered. They 
should then be sent to the committee room, where 
their merits may be discussed and passed upon, 
the committee not knowing the producer. In 
this way, an impartial judgment will be obtained. 
Proper attention should of course be had as to 
the method of producing fine specimens, and if 
unusual methods have been resorted to, it should 
be so stated by the exhibitors, who should explain 
> to the receivere, and they should make a note 
of it. 

The object for which these exhibitions were in- 
augurated, was ostensibly to encourage an im- 
provment in stock, fruit and vegetables. Let 
each one, however humble, have an equal chance, 
and we shall undoubtedly see an effurt made by 
the small producer to increase his facilities and 
pay more attention to his crops. We want to see 
all fairs conducted on a fair basis, and encourage- 
ment held out to all to tax their energies to pro- 
duce the best. The advantage is not only to ac- 
crue to a single individual, but the whole com- 
munity is to be benefitted thereby.’’ 


A Few Things to be Done Now. 








‘‘Why not agreat many things to be done,”’ 
we hear numberless imaginary voices about our 
ears say, a8 we write ; ‘‘farmers are always do- 
ing, and always have enough to keep them busy 
the year round.’”’ We are aware of that, and we 
are also aware that in the hurry of the season 
many little jobs of ‘fixing up’’ for winter are 
neglected, and many things that ought to have 
been done before snow came, are put off, and do 
not get accomplished at all, simply because the 
farmer had so much to do he did not get time to 
think of it. 1t is to remind such of a few little 
seasonable jobs that need doing just now, that we 
write these few hints. 

The crops are harvested, and the fall plowing 
completed ; it should therefore be the work of 
the farmer during these latter autumn days to 
get ready for winter. Puta banking of sawdust, 
spent tan, fine chip dirt, or some euch material, 
about your barns, stables, and ail other buildings 
which are exposed to the severity of the weather. 
It will bea protection through the fall before 
snow comes, and will keep out the severe frosts 
of winter. Goround the entire range of your 
farm buildings and stop cracks where the cold 
and snow will be likely to penetrate. Secure all 
clattering and loose boards, clapboards, &c., and 
also fix pumps, if there is any difliculty in their 
working. 

If you have not good conveniences for watering 
cattle and sheep in their yards, lose no time in 
digging a well, or providing some other method 
of obtaining a supply of water. The time and 
money thus spent will be a good investment. 

Secure a quangity of fallen forest leaves. They 
make excellent bedding for horses and cows, lit- 
ter for pigs, and a quantity should also be strewn 
upon the floor of the hen house. Nothing is bet- 
ter for fowls to scratch and recline in during the 
winter months. 

Tie up currant bushes to prevent the snow 
from breaking them down, and protect all vines 
and tender plants by laying them down and cov- 
ering them with straw, brush, &c. 

Cut up for fuel, down and decaying trees in 
your wood-lot, that it may be ready to haul to 
your door by the first snows. 

Employ the winter evenings in reading, social 
intercourse among your neighbors and in jotting 
down for our columns such items of your experi- 
ence during the past year as will interest our 
readers. Subscribe for and read one or two good 
agricultural journals. 


“The Country Gentleman.” 








We desire to bring this sterling agricultural 
journal to the attention of all our readers as stand- 
ing at the head of the agriculturals press of 
the country, and worthy of their generous 
support. It is published weekly in large 
quarto form, suitable for binding, each number 
containing sixteen pages, filled with able and 
practical articles upon general husbandry, and 
every branch of farm, garden, and household af- 
fairs. We know of no journal having so large a 
number of able, practical correspondents; and 
aside from one own, are acquainted with none we 
can more cheerfully recommend. It forms two 
volumes of over 400 pages each per year, and is 
furnished at the very low price of $3.00 per 
annum. Luther Tucter & Son, Albany, N. Y. 
[Will the publishers please send us a copy of the 
issue of October 6th, as it contained so many 
good things ours was ecissored too bad for preser- 





being marked out so the driver can see it— 


vation. } 


Query about Italian Bees, &c. 


Messrs. Eprtors:—I wish to enquire of you 
about the Italian Bees. I wish to know what 
success those who have tried them have met with; 
in what respects are they better than our com- 
mon kind; what time is best to transfer them to 
new hives; and where they can be got the 
cheapest and best. I had three swarms of the 
common kind come out in June last, one the 22d 
one 23d and one the 25th. I weighed the hives 
the first of Oct. and they weighed only thirty 
pounds to the hive. Is that a fuir yield for that 
kind ? 8. R. 

Belgrade. 





Nots. We must refer our querist to back num- 
bers of this journal wherein will be found several 
articles from practical bee-keepers who have had 
experience with Italian bees. We have never 
tested them, but believe all who have kept them 
have had good success. They are claimed to be 
superior to the common bee, in the following par- 
ticulars, viz: Their disposition to work is much 
greater ; they possess a greater power of endur- 
ance, and of resisting the inclemency of the 
weather ; they are{more prolific, and their indi- 
vidual strength is greater. These superior qual- 
ities have been accorded to them by all who have 
given them a fair trial. 

The past season has been a very unfavorable 
one for bee keekers. Old colonies have sent 
out but few new swarms ; some bee-keepers say 
it will not average more than one new swarm to 
fifteen colonies. From some cause, what it is we 
are not well enough acquainted with apiarian 
science to determine, there has been a great defi- 
ciency of drone bees, and the result of this is the 
non-swarming of the colonies. This is not con- 
fined alone to this State, but is a wide-spread 
complaint this season. Bee-keepers in New York 
and other States with whom some of our most 
successful apiarians are in correspondence, make 
the same complaint. 

The yield of your hives we should regard as 
hardly a fair one ; fifty pounds would be nearer a 
fair crop. One experienced bee-keeper just in- 
formed us that a few years ago he had ninety 
pounds of box-honey (surplus) from one hive, 
after leaving enough for the bees. But it was 
a good year for bees, and he regarded it as more 
than an average yield. 

We refer you to the note of Mr. Cotton in this 
ppumber of our journal.—Eps. 


Crawford's Stump Extractor. 








The stump and rock extractor, invented and 
patented by A. Crawford of Warren, Me., which 
has been previously noticed in our columns, was 
exhibited at the recent show of the New York 
State fair; and we copy below the remarks of 
Mr. S. E. Todd—one of the best judges of agri- 
cultural machines in the country—in his report 
upon the ‘‘New and Improved Implements : t the 
State Fair.’’ as published in the Country Gentle- 
man of Oct. 6th. Mr. Todd expresses a very 
high opinion of the machine, as will be seen by 
his report : 


Agricultural Miscellany, | 


Swine as Stock. 











Few domesticated animals are more universally 
found than swine ; and so it is of their flesh when 
tee animal is fattened ; it is used in sume way in 
almost all famities, if not in all; when but half 
fattened, it is often.slaughtered, and found better 
than that of any other farm animal's flesh ina 
similar condition. It isa maxim that animals 
should be well-fed from their birth upwards ; and 
of none is this more empbatically true, than of 
swine. ‘The ‘‘swill pail breed,’’ as it is called, 
goes to confirm this maxim. But itis not true, 
as affirmed by some, that any breed is a good breed, 
provided it be well fed ; for there is a difference, 
and, therefore, a choice in breeds of hogs as of 
other animals of the farm. 

Swine multiply rapidly ; two litters in a year, 
of eight or ten pigs each, may be ordinarily rais- 
ed from a sow; and even more, but two are 
enough. Sixteen pigs annually from a sow, kept 
as a breeder, are said to be bettcr than twenty- 
four. Where the number is large, the pigs are 
generally puny things, for they are not suflicient- 
ly fed from the sow to grow well. There thay be 
exceptions to this rule, but generally it will be 
found true. 

During the suckling season the sow demands 
feed that is suited to making milk ; whey, milk, 
and even water, when these are not to be had,— 
thickened with meal may be used for this pur- 
pose. On weaning the pigs, dry, heating feed 
should be used for the sow, The pigs when 
weaned, should be fed with cream, milk, or whey, 
with a little meal stirred in. They will soon, 
however, be able to ‘trough it’? as the phrase 
goes, with store hogs, of which they become a 
art. 

‘ It is generally acknowledged, that swine pro- 
duce the most flesh meat for the feed consumed, 
with the least quantity of bone, of all the farm 
animals ; and also, that they feed on more that 
would otherwise be entirely worthless, than other 
farm stock. It has been said that any family 
may keep one hog or more, with but little feed in 
addition to the waste or garbage of the house- 
hold ; and this is one reason why the hog is so 
generally found. There is hardly any green thing 
that swine will not feed upon, thrive, and grow. 
In the store condition, raw feed is generally giv- 
en; cooked feed in the fattening season is said to 
make flesh faster than uncooked, though it is 
claimed by some that the meat is not so good. 
The Western pork is mostly made of hogs fed on 
uncooked feed, and the flesh, as maintained by 
some, is firmer and the pork sweeter to the relish 
than that fed on cooked feed. This isa subject 
worthy of consideration by farmers. 

While cattle and sheep are only kept to any 
extent, on cultivated farms, the hog on the con- 
trary, is domiciled near almost every dwelling for 
reasons already stated. There is no meat that so 
small a piece will yyepare so large an amount of 
vegetables for family use, as pork ; hence, anoth- 
er reason for the universality of swine. 

On dairy farms, hogs are generally kept as con- 
sumers of whey and sour milk. These liquids 
with a little meal produce a large amount of meat 
for families and fur the market, and this, too, 
from much that would otherwise be thrown away 
as waste. This serves to enhance the value of 
swine as farm stock. 

A poor man that has a smell garden, and keeps 
a cow, can keep a pig or two, and thus produce 
meat for his family from what would otherwise 
be thrown away, almost suflicient fur their sub- 
sistence so far as animal food is conerned. A 





‘Mr. A. Crawford, Warren, Maine, exhibited | 
a recently improved stump and rock extractor, | 
with which we were well pleased. 

Three scantling are set up in the form of shears, | 
with a large iron bolt passing through each of 
them at the top, and a large piece of thick plank 
is put under the lower end of each one of them 
to keep them from sinking into the ground. The 
machinery, consisting of a system of iron pullies, 
a double-acting ratchet wheel, with pawls and a 
long iron lever and heavy chains, are suspended 
over the stump to the top of these shears. A 
heavy chain is attached to the stump, and the 
lever is worked up and down by either one or two 
men. It isa machine of very great power, and 
one man can work it with ease, and lift a rock of 
an immense size, and extract any stump that any 
other machine could draw out.”’ 








For the Maine Farmer. 


Italian Bees---Answer to Query. 





Messrs. Eprrors:—I notice in the Farmer of 
October 20th the inquiry of W. H. Tlack in ref- 
erence to tbe Italian Beer, and in compliance with 
your request and in order to give Mr. Black and 
others the information asked, [ submit the ful- 
lowing: I can furnish a small number of swarms 
of this variety of the honey bee. The price of a 
full swarm of the [talians,in a moveable comb 
hive, is $20. They can be sent by express to 
any part of the United States or British Provinces | 
and | will warrant them to reach their place of 
destination in good condition. They are gener- 
ally transported in the spring or fall. If moved 
in very warm or very cold weather, it requires 
great care to prevent the combs from being bro- 
ken; when prepared for transportation they 
should be allowed a liberal supply of air to pre- 
vent suffucation, and also to carry off the animal 
heat which arises from the swarm which, if con- 
fined to the hive, might cause the comb to break 
down. When properly prepared they can be 
transported a great distance without difficulty. 
I might treat the subject of transporting bees | 
more at length, but deem the above sufficient for 
all practical pur ; C. B. Corron. 
West Gorham, Oct. 22, 1864. 
tomer 
For the Maine Framer. 
Bolton Grey Hens. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—The Bolton Gray hens be- 
ing but little known in many localities, and 
inquiries respecting them coming from different 
sections of the State, and some out of the State, 
I will give the following description of them. 
They are of rather small size, white neck and 
shoulder feathers, the body handsomely speckled 
with black, which tips the tail. Fiesh rather 
dark, legs blue; not so desirable a fowl for 
the table as some otherg, but very hardy, and 
seldom if ever surpasses asa layer. Their eggs 
are of rather moderate, though nearly medium 
size, and while they can be produced—as they 
can—at about two thirds the cost of those from 
some of the larger varieties of fowls, it is an 
object with us eo long as they sell by count, and 
not as they should, by weight. They will not 
set while young, having kept them to be three 
years old; we find it necessary to keep other 
kinds for hatching. Gro, Taber. 
Vassalboro’, 10th mo., 1864. 





For the Mine Farmer. 
New Use for Potato Tops. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—As an old farmer and sub- 
scriber I beg leave to say, in reference to the use 
of potato tops in the Farmer of the 20th inst : 
shock my tops, when pulled green, in the 
same manner that I do my beans, and when suf- 
ficiently dry to save, remove them to the barn as 
winter feed for stock ; considering them worth 
something more than their weight of potatoes or 
turnips, by giving them one, two or three fodder- 
ings per week. I know of no vegetable substance 
they will eat more greedily, and I think it healthy 
for them thus fed. And if the mulching of trees 
is of sufficient importance to be attended to, I 
would go to the forest and take the fallen leaves 
of this and past years; or as soon would I take 
a load of hay from the barn as spare the potato 
tops when pulled as green and good as most were 
this year. N. T. 








Oct, 24th 1864. 


part is used fresh, with the offals, part is salted, 
a part is cured as bacon, and part is made 
into sausages, and besides, the lard is used as an 
important article in cooking a great variety of 
things for the table. 

For the laboring population who learn to live 
economically from necessity, no other stock ani- 
mal is so important as the hog. It is emphatical- 
ly a home production, converting what would 
otherwise be lost, into what saves money for 
other family uses. It would be difficult to see 
how the poor could live as well as they now do, 
but for the pig. There are those who denounce 
this animal and the use of its flesh for dietetic 
purposes ; yet most of them consume swine’s 
flesh or lard in some form. It will bea long 
time before dietetic reformers, so called, will suc- 
ceed in expelling swine from among farm animals, 
or their flesh from the table. 

In its nutritious qualities, pork is ranked with 
beef as 24 to 26; to mutton as 24 to 29; and to 
chicken as 24 to 28. Sucking pigs at the age of 
three or four wecks, are deemed Jucious food by 
some, but it is rather indigestible; therefore, 
not well adapted to the stomach. 

Of breeds there are many ; they are quite vari- 
ous, concerning which breeders and feeders, dif- 
fer widely in choice. Between the Suffolk and 
the Yorkshire, or Chester County, the difference 
is wide—some preferring the one and some the 
other, while others still prefer grades derived 
from crossing the larger breeds with the smaller, 
to either. It is easy for all to be suited in this 
respect in these days of improvement. Those 
who prefer Chester or Yorkshires, to Saffolks, or 
Berkshires, can be suited as those can who pre- 
fer grades as some do, obtained by crosses of these 
different brezds.— Mass. Plowman. 





Hints for the Household. 


COOKING VEGETABLES. 

[Under the title of ‘‘The Housewife’s Hand- 
Book’’—the Country Gentleman is publishing a 
series of useful articles from which we copy the 
following hints on ‘‘cooking vegetables :’’] ] 

‘*This is the sienplest branch of culinary art—one 
with which mach pains should be taken, that our 
people, especially laborers, might be tempted to 
change the unhealthy and expensive habit they 
have of subsisting so much on meats. Asa 
rule, vegetables should be cooked while fresh. 
They should be perfect of their kind. Iron pots 
or tins sauce-paws should be used in cooking vege- 
tables chiefly. Cupper, brass or bell-metal, dis- 
color, and render poisonous articles having acid 
in them. 

An earthern or stone crock with a lid stews 
fruit nicely. ; 

Delicate preparations that would be easily 
burned, should be put in a china or tin kettle, 
and placed in a pot of boiling water. Such prep- 
arations, however, usually belong to what is er- 
roneously.termed dessert—that word means ac- 
cording to English precedent, fruit, nuts, etc. 

Vegetables should be picked and washed clean, 
and laid in cold water until just ready for eook- 
ing. Potatoes, parsnips, and roots generally, 
should be thrown into cold water as soon as pared, 
or they turn black. A little sait should be 
put in boiling water at the start.’ . 

Only use as much water as will cover them 
property ; they are washy if cooked too much. 

here are some exceptions to this rule. When 
turnip greens grow old, to change the water 
when cooking, renders them milder. Also dry 
beans «nd peas should have the water changed 
after parboiling them. 

Drain all vegetables perfectly. Those to be 
dressed with drawn butter, should be saturated 
simply with it. It is not desirable to have them 
served up as you would meat with gravy. 

BoiLeD a ape Pa mm 

in , cauliflowers, and greens o icate fia- 
a onions and their tribes, are all boiled 
in clear water, dressed with drawn butter, salt 
and peper. 

Beans. Green beans, boiled until perfectly 
done and dressed as asparagus, are nice. Bat 
they are more commonly cooked with pork or 
middling bacon. Bacon should always be soaked 
nearly free from salt, for cooking purposes. Dried 
beane or peas are also cooked with pork. 

Caspace—and the whole tribe of greens belong- 
ing to it, are usually cooked with pork or bacon, 
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Whatever way this vegetable is used, it should be 
picked and washed with great care, boiled until 
stalk and all is entirely soft, and drained to a 
nicety. Iftaken up in-a colander, and fresh 
water poured over it until cold, affd returned to 
the pot to finish boiling, it is less strong in odor 
and taste. The inner leaves of a cabbage are 
sometimes cut out and their place filled with 
stuffing, like a fowl; only minced tongue, ham, 
and chopped yolks of egg are mixed freely with 
the bread crumbs and herbs. 

Friep Cansace. Take cabbage not quite done 
boiling, shear them up tolerably fine, and fry 
with butter or lard dripping from very nice pick- 
led pork. 

Staw. Cut up the cabbage very fine. For 
cold slaw pour over vinegar flavored with mus- 
tard, salt and pepper to taste, and cut over it 
when dished up some hard boiled eggs. For hot 
slaw, put the cabbage into a pan after it is sliced 
up. For tworquarts of cut cabbage, beat up six 
eggs very light, a tea-cup of melted butter with 
two table-spoons full of rich cream mixed in it. 
Add to this two teaspoons of mustard, one of salt 
and one of brown sugar. Set the pan of cabbage in 
a pot of scalding water, and stir the dressing in-- 
to it until the egg is cooked and the cabbage 
scalding hot. As nice as chicken salad if well 
made, Lettuce is nice thus dressed, but cold. 
Some minced celery improves its flavor. 

Eco Prant. Slice and sprinkle with salt for 
an hour before cooking. ‘Then dip in beaten egg 
and bread crumbs, orin a nice batter, and fry 
brown. 

Cucumpers aND Tomatoss, are sliced, sprinkled 
with salt and pepper, and with vinegar poured 
over them, served cold. If you slice onions 
among them, have two dishes of them. Many 
epicures fancy onions ; other persons do not con- 
sider them fit fuod for civilized people. Cucum- 
bers after being slived should be in cold water a 
while. 

Boitep Beers, are usually served as cucumbers, 
but they may be sliced up when boiled or baked 
and eaten hot with melted butter over them. 

Ce.eryY is sometimes dipped in butter and fried. 
Cucumbers and cold boiled potatoes are sliced 
and fried in butter. 





What Constitutes a Good Farmer? 


In order to answer this question intelligently, 
we need to understand what good farming is. 
Well, what is it? We often hear it said, that 
such a man isa good farmer, because he keeps 
such good fences, or such good tvols or imple- 
ments, or such good cattle, horses, or sheep, 
when that very man is ruining the productive- 
ness of his farm by his unfarmerlike system of 
management, notwithstanding he has good fences, 
good stock, good buildings, and beautiful sur- 
roundings. 

Again, we hear it said that such a man is a 
good farmer, because he always raises good crops 
of grain. But good crops of grain are by no 
means a certain index of a good farmer, any more 
than good buildings and good fences furnish cer- 
tain evidence of a good farmer. Ags it is the 
cherished affection and decided course of conduct 
of a man which enables us to form any correct 
opinions of his true character, in a moral or fe- 
ligious point of view, so we are to decide on the 
excellence of a man, as a farmer, by his practices 
and by his system of farm management. when 
viewed as a whole—asall moving forward in har- 
monious combination, with every thing just as it 
should be. ; 

We will enumerate the most prominent and 
important characteristics by which a good farmer 
may be designated. 

Ist. A good farmer makes as much manure as 
he can from the productions of his ficlds, and 
suffers none of it to be wasted, but applies it an- 
nually to the soil. 2d. A good farmer keeps his 
soil in a good state of fertility by adopting a rota- 
tion of crops, which is adapted to the kind of soil 
which he cultivates. 3d. A good farmer will un- 
derdrain such soil as may be excessively wet, be- 
fore he attempts to raise a good crop of anything. 
4th. A good farmer is one who derives his profits 
from the soil which he cultivates, and pays all 
his expenses from the income of his farm, and at 
the same time does not suffer the productiveness 
of his farm to deteriorate. 

There are a great many farmers in our country 
who have commenced fayming operations on a 
poor farm, with little or no capital at all, and 
have supported their families, erected their build- 
ings, paid for their land, and have no other source 
of revenue but their soil; and at the end of 
twenty years, their soil would produce more than 
twice as much of any kind of crops which they 
were accustomed to raise, as it would when they 
commenced their farming operations. 

5th. A good farmer will take an agricultural 
paper, and will feel willing to communicate a 
portion of his good experience fur the benefit of 
other farmers, who may be inquiring, with no 
little anxiety, how they may improve their sys- 
tem of farm management. 

These are a few of the characteristics of a good 
farmer ; and they are communicated simply to 
awaken a spirit of improvement, and to induce 
farmers to look around them and see if they come 
up fully to the standard in all their farm prac- 
tices.—S. Epwarps Topp in Country Gent. 








Grape Culture in Vineyards. 





The manner of preparing the soil for grapes, 
is briefly as follows: Muck and ashes are 
drawn on to the land at the rate of 100 cart 
loads of muck and 10 of ashes, and spread under 
with a double Michigan plough. The plough is 
run under abcut a foot deep, and followed by a 
sub-soil plough, locsening the earth for at least 
ten inches below the depth made by the double 
Michigan. It is then levelled down and manures 
and composts cultivated in at the rate of 20 cart 
loads peracre. It is then marked out in rows 8 
feet apart, and stakes set at the crossings where 
the vines are to be planted. Holes are dug 
around the stakes, and the plants are set 
with the stakes standing. They are trained to 
these stakes for two years, and after the first year 
no crops are grown between the rows, the ground 
being cultivated from time to time, and kept free 
from weeds. Manure is applied once in three 
years, and not oftener, as it is found that too 
much enriching stimulates too great a growth of 
weeds. By moderate: manuring, the grapes are 
earlier and of better quality. 

After cultivating.to stakes two years, cedar 
post are set 16 feet apart, and six feet high, on 
which five wires are trained and tied. In the fall 
all surplus wood is cut out, and the vines laid 
down and covered with the earth. A number of 
varieties of grapes are bere cultivated, but: the 
Parple Concord, the Delaware and Diana are the 
favorites. x 

These gardens and fruit groundsare bighly cul- 
tivated ; they are laid out with taste, and while 
they serve the purpose of ornament and pleasure, 
they are conducted in such a manner as to be the 
source of great profit.— Mass. Plowman. 





A Word for Lads. 


Lads, why look from your homes, your gar- 
dens, your farms, fields, pastures, for happiness ? 
Many a man bas rued the day, when, tempted by 
the glare of city life, he left the comforts of home 
for the temptations and exposures of the busi- 
ness world; and woman too. Was it a curse 
for Adam and Eve to be driven from the gardén 
of Eien? Rather make home an Eien. Oalti- 
vate the soil. Make it productive. Beautify the 
yards and gardens. Make walks,—set out choice 
trees, shrubsand plants. Yourgelves keep horses, 
cattle, and other domestic animals, sleek. In ten 
thousand ways make home an Eden. You will 
be rewarded.—E. in Mass. Ploughman. 





Zmsc Mux Pans. Experiments in England 
have recently been made regarding the effects of 
zine upon milk, and it was found that milk kept 
in zine vessels will continue sweet four or five 
hours longer than it will in vessels of any other 





but it is much more delicate dressed with butter. 


. 


Salting and Packing Pork. 


I will tell you my mode after an experience of 
forty years. Tallow the hogs to cool after kill- 
ing; take out the bones (ribs and spine); cut off 
the hams and shoulders; then cut the side pork 
into pieces of convenient width ; put in a quanti- 
ty of salt in the bottom of the cask ; then put in 
@ course of meat ; laying the pieces on the edges; 
then a covering of salt; then another course of 
meat and so on until the cask is fall. The whole 
is carefully kept covered with brine as strong as 
Milt and boiling water will make, skimming the 
boiling brine so long as anything rises. The 
brine is put on cold, and I am careful to. know 
that there is always undissolved salt in the bar- 
rel. It is not found necessary to scald the brine 
in spring, I sometimes use saltpetre, and some- 
times not. Hams and shoulders are salted in 
separate casks.—Selected. 





Renovation of Worn-out Lands. 


With reference to the queries of “‘R,” of Ded- 
ham, in your paper of the 8th inst.,as to what 
should be done for the renovation of the land 
worn out by severe cropping, I would say to him 
—If not already drained, drain it. That process 
will place it—no matter what state of exhaustion 
it isin—under the most favorable conditions for 
successful cropping. Let **R’’ try the effect of 
under draining an acre or two now—making the 
drains three feet deep and forty feet apart, and 
the comparative value of the drained and un- 
drained portions will show themselves next spring 
greatly in favor of the former. I have tried this 
plan, and know its value. After draining ‘*R”’ 
may plough as deep as he pleases—the deeper the 
better. 

Good drainage is equal to half manuring any 
time—and, in a dry season, much more valuable. 
—A Finxsipg Farmer in Mass. Ploughman. 


About Milking and Talking. 


A correspondent asks: ‘Does it affect the 
quantity of milk a cow will give if conversation 
is carried on between milkers when milking ?”’ 
We do not think there is any doubt about it— 
especially when the dairy is made up of young 
cows. We would not have a loud-talking milker 
in the stable. And it would be better, without 
doubt, if conversation was entirely tabooed when 
milking. Weremember some years ago, a dairy- 
man assert at a meeting of a farmers’ club, thet 
he had discharged a man because he would talk 
and interrupt the milking in his dairy, and that 
in three days the increase in milk was equal to 
the man’s wages. Such are important facts, if* 
established.— Rural New Yorker. 


County Exhibitions. 


Kennebec Agricultural Society----Re- 
ports of Committees, 


Osx Town Teams. 


Mr. Presipent: The exhibition of town teams this 
year may be considered a success. There was a com- 
mendable spirit of rivalry manifested in the towns which 
competed for the premiums. There were four entries 
made by Readfield, Fayette, Mt. Vernon and Wayne. 
The number of oxen presented for our examination was 























one hundred and forty ; young, healthy aud symmetri- 
cally formed animals—disciplined by gentlemanly and 
well informed masters. 

Readfield presented thirty-five pairs, fourteen of which 
girted over seven feet. This town far outstripped any 
other in number; other towns, though smalier, averaged 
as well in quantity as Readfield. We recommend that 
the Society’s first premium be awarded to that town. 
The team from Fayette was much smaller in number 
but excelled in beauty; that town when it comes to 
time never shows a mean ox. Its distance from the Fair 
deters it from appearing in full strength. The town is 
much indebted to the former venerable President of this 
Society for its improvement of stock, We think Fay- 
ette justly entitled to the Society’s second premium, 

Mt. Vernon presented fifteen pairs of bright active 
cattle, some of which are hurd to beat, nearly all of them 
were under five years of age. That town is proverbially 
good for men and oxen and will not be disheartened 
though it be awarded the third premium which we think 
it entitled to. 

Wayue is last in the race, her team was the smallest 
in numbers, but good in quantity, her citizens are en- 
tstled to great credit for driving their oxen so far to ex- 
hibit and bad she done what ber ability would allow of, 
she might have been first on the list. Her cattle, though 
few were admirable, and excited the admiration of all 
who viewed them. We think that town entitled to the 
fourth premium. 

In conclusion I would say that we are much gratified 
in having the privilege of viewing seventy pairs of ox- 
en, any one of which would make tn ox-amateur’s 
mouth water, worth at least, fifteen thousand dollars, 
albeit we could not raise the rhino to purchase a single 
pair. Not to be invidious, we cannot abstain from 
drawing attention to some of them in particular for pos- 
sessing the greatest excellence for strength, beef and 
beauty. Col. Craig presented six specimens averaging 
seven feet two inches. Messrs. Haines and Kent six, 
a little smailer, from Readfield. Mr. Davis one pair of 
about seven feet and a half, from Mt. Vernon; Mr. Jones 
two pairs of seven feet four inches from Fayette, and 
Mr. J. M. Wing one pair seven feet three inches from 
Wayne, all of which we can safely recommend as mod- 
els to be copied after, and possessing, in ox phraseology, 
fine hazle eyes, large nostrels long trom the eye to the 
nostril, broad at and above the eye, rather slim horns, 
toes straight out before them, straight in the knees, 
bosoms full, back straight, ribs round and wide at their 
hips. Further we eay not. 


Respectfully submitted, Joun Mayr. 





Ox Hererorps Anp Grape HEREFoRDS. 

Mr. Presipenr:—Your Committee on Herefords and 
Grade Herefords, having attended to their duty, sub- 
mit the following report: 

There were entries of full bloods by Elijah Farnham 
of Winthrop, and Joseph H. Underwood of Fayette. Of 
grades by Elijah Farnham and B. Lancaster of Win- 
throp, J. H. Underwood of Fayette, 8. H. Richardson of 
Readfield, and John Jacobs, George S. Worcester, and J. 
R. Marston, of Mount Vernon. Now Mr. President, if 
your committee had a premium for each animal, we 
could do up our business brown—please everybody and 
bid high for the same high position next year, but as 
we cannot do that, we will say what we have to say at 
once, first thanking, in bebalf of this Society, the own- 
ers of white-faces tor the best exhibition of Herefords 
ever seen in Kennebec county; especially would we 
mention our venerable friend and patron, Hon. Joseph 
H. Underwood, who, although not able, as of yore, to 
meet with us, had no less than four pens filled with 
stock, guarded by three sons, through whom we are con- 
fident his memory will be kept green in the heart of the 
Kennebec County Agricultural Society. 

We have awarded the first premium on full blood 
bull, to Elijah Farnham; 2d do, J. H. Underwood. 
First and 2d premiums on full blood cows, to J. H. Un- 
derwood. Oa two-year-old heifers, lst premium to Elijah 
Farnham; 2d do, J. H. Underwood. One-year-old heif- 
er, lst, J. H. Underwood; calf, Ist, J. H. Undorwood. 
On grades—best bull, lst G. 5S. Worcester; 2d, 5. H. 
Richardson. Best cow, lst, J. H. Underwood; 2d, B. 
F. Lancaster. Two-year-old heifers, lst J. H. Under- 
wood; 2d, Elijah Farnham. One-year-old heifers, lst, 
J. H. Uuderwood; 2d, John Jacobs. Heifer calves, Ist, 
8S. H. Underwood; 2d, J. R. Marston. 

All of which is respectfully and unanimously sub- 
mitted. D. H. Tana, Chairman. 


Lincoln County. 


[The Rockland Free Press devotes two columns 
toa report of the Lincoln County Exhibition, 
from which we copy a few paragraphs. | 


‘*In accordance with the announcemont of the 
Trustees, the eleventh annual Cattle Show and 
Fair gf the Lincoln Oounty Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society took place in Waldoboro’ 
on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Oct. 12th, 
13th and lith. The arrangements were com- 
pleted with much care, by the Board of Trustees 
and the excellent Secretary, convenient grounds 
for the eattle and commodioue rooms for other de- 
— in the Tibbetts Block being provided. 
Vednesday was a beautiful day, and the exhibi- 
tion opened promisingly, quite a large collection 
of yisitors being present, but, unfortunately, 
Thursday morning opened darkly, the clouds 
furebodiog a coming storm. Still, large numbers 
were in attendance throughout the day and even- 
ing; and even on the unsheltered field where the 
cattle and horses were exhibited, quite a gather- 
ing of men continued long after the storm began. 
Indeed, we think the managers, and all interest- 
ed in the great industrial pursuits represented on 
this occasion, should feel satisfied with the genu- 
ine interest manifested, under such circumstancer. 
Of course, many of the details of the programme 
prepared by the managers were not carried out, 
but still we think those who attended were well 
satisfied that all was done which could be for their 
entertainment and benefit. Friday was another 
unpleasant day, but quite a large throng flocked 
to the rooms of the exhibition till the very close. 
There were but few exhibitions of agricultural 
implements. John P. Wise of Rockland, exhib- 
ited the “‘Union Mower,’’ which received the 
premium. It isa handsomely finished machine, 
and attracted much notice from the farmers, many 
of whom had only heard of the wonderful things 
machinery, such as this, is doing on some farms ; 
and here let us take occasion to say that unless 
such farmers wish to be fur behind the times, 
they should keep step to the march of improve- 
ment. What kind of a struggle would a printer 
make in these days with the old Ramage hand 
printing press, while the presses of Hoe are 
throwing off their 2000 sheets perbour. A farm- 
er without the mechanical improvements will 
make as unequala struggle against bim who 
avails himself ot them. 

The hall was occupied by household manufac- 
tures, works of art, fruit, etc., and was tastefully 
decorated by the national flag, pictures, boquets. 
Mrs. Margaret Borneman a lady eeventy-nine 
years of age, exhibited one piece plain linen cloth, 
manufactured from the flax gathered, broken, 
swingled, hatcheled, combed and spun by her- 
self. 

The fruit stand of Mr. Jobn Currier was one of 
the most attractive features of the Fair. Here 
were exhibited no less than 60 varieties of apples, 
all of choice qualities, fourteen varietics of pears, 
and foreign grapes, also crab-apples, gooseberries, ' 
currants, ete. This was far the greatest display 
of this kind in the fair. 

The proceedings terminated by remarks from 
the Lion. N. A. Farwell, President of the Socie- 
ty, and Rev. Mr. Tilley of Jefferson, and tho 
reading of reports of the awarding committees, 
by Mr. W.S. Brown. The remarks of Mr. Far- 
well and Mr. Tilley were eminently appropriate 
and interesting, being designed to create a deeper 
interest in agricalture in all its various branches, 
and give to thoee employed in that pursuit a duo 
sense of its primary importance, as the basis of 
all others. ‘The President stated that the suc- 
cess of the exhibition, under the circumstances, 
was fully equal to the anticipations of the man- 
agers.”’ 





North Waldo. 


The annual Cattle Show and Fair of the North 
Waldo Agricu)tural Society was held at Unity 
village, October 12th and 13th, inst. 

Arriving on the ground at about 10 A. M. we 
found the articles, stock &c., most all present, 
together with a goodly crowd of people represent- 
ing the farming community of the locality, but 
we noticed that the greater portion of them were 
addicted to the same habit that we have observed 
in the farmers of other places. They go to the 
Fairs to see what their neighbors bring and have 
raised, but forget to carry anything themselves to 
vontribute to their neighbors’ and the general en- 
joyment. If we did not know better, the natur- 
al conclusion would be that they raised nothing 
but what they were ashamed to exhibit. 

The whole number of entries were about 140. 
Thirty yokes of oxen and steers, five bulls, and 
three or four cows and heifers comprised the cat- 
tle on the ground. There was nothing extra in 
the shape of workers or beeves, but there were 
several yokes of good sized steers. The bulls 
were not pure breeds, but some strong grades of 
Herefords and Shorthorns were shown. We had 
expected a much better show of cattle and were 
much disappointed in this particular. There 
were some fair looking colts, but the show of 
horses was meagre. The sheep interest was 
pretty well represented by three bucks and five 
pens of lambs and sheep. Four of the pens were 
called native, but many of them gave strong indi- 
cations of their origin, by showing the peculiar 
feature of the Southdown and Cotswold breeds. 
There was a flock of the much talked about 
Spanish Merinos. Samuel Johnson of Jackson 
exhibited a full blvoded Spanish merino buck from 
Vermont, received through the hands of Mr. Flint 
of Anson. He was said to have sheared fourteen 
pounds of wool and was valued ata price sufli- 
cient to purchase quite a large flock of common 
sheep. It was interesting and frequently amus- 
ing, to listen tothe conversation of farmers as 
they stood around these Merinos and expatiated 
upon their merits and demerits, the pos and cons 
being well supported. The whole question in re- 
gard to this or any other breed turns upon this 
one point—will it pay. If it will pay to keep 
them, our farmers will purchase bucks even at 
fabulous prices, and raise flocks, but if they wont 
pay, no amount of ‘‘crying up’ will save them. 

We noticed a couple of plows from the manu- 
factory of T. B. Hussey of Unity which compare 
favorably with those of other makers, and a cul- 
tivator invented and manufactured by N. A. 
Cates of Thorndike, which gave evidence of be- 
ing equal if not superior to any other in use.— 
Progressive Age. 





West Somerset. 


We copy the following account of this Society’s 
Exhibition from the Anson Union Advocate of 
Oct. 26th : 


“The cattle show of Wedneeday last was all 
that the sanguine friends of the society could 





Ox Town Teas of STEERS. ~- 

The Committee on Town Teams of Steers submit the 
following report. 

Of town teams of three years old steers, there were 
three entries. Readfield, Mt. Vernon and Fayette. 

Mt. Vernon showed a team of eleven yokes of which 
the largest pair were six feet eight inches in girth, the 
emallest five feet ten and a half inches. Average girth 
six feet, three and three fourth inches. Nearly all of 
them were smooth, handsome steers and a source of honor 
and pride to the tewn. We cheerfully award to Mt. 
Vernon, the Society’s premium of $6.00. 

Fayette bad on the ground a team of six pairs of three 
year-old steers averaging in girth six feet four inches, 
but not having the required number, your committee 
could only admire and pass on to another team of steers 
of the samo age, from Keadfield, unfortunately h~ving 
only six pairs, enough but not enough of them. 
Of twe-years-old steers there were three entries, but 
Fayette alone presented the requisite number of pairs, 
largest pair, six feet four inches, smallest five feet six 
inches, average girth five feet ten and three fourth inch - 
es. One pair owned by H. W. Hutchinson deserve and 
received especial notice. They were worthy of old 
Kennebec and old Fayette and we hope the sight of such 
steers will excite, not the sin of t ovetousness, but the 
very laudable determination in our brother farmers to 
present others at the next anvaal show, their equale at 
jJeast in size and beauty. Your committee deem th 
town of Fayette justly entitled to the Society's first pre- 
mium on teams of two years old steers. 

In bebalf of the Committee, 





material. 


I. N, Wapswortn, Chairman. 


'wish. There were entered for premiums—74 
joxen, 40 three years old steers, 32 two years old, 
10 one year old, 5 bulls and bull calves, 40 cows 
land heifers, 30 horses and colts, an indefinite 
jnumber of backs, and sheep too numerous to 
| mention, besides a large number of animals on 
exhibition not entered for premiums. Although 
not so many in numbers, never has a better show 
of neat stock been made on our grounds. The 
show of horses and colts was , while it is 
conceded that the show of sheep excelled anything 
ever held in the State. As an indication of the 
interest taken by our farmers in sheep we may 
mention that bucks from $100 to $300 and ewes 
from $100 to $150, changed hands and were 
equal to lawful'tender. One buck was gxhibited 
which was valued at $3000 by the owner, and 
several at $1000. One yoke of oxen was sold by 
Mr. Wm. Walker for $365, and Col. O. Bryant 
refused $250 for his. Cattle and sheep were sold 
for almost fabulous prices. 

The fair at the town House was all that could 
be expected for the limited chance. Less, but 
superior articles were exhibited than ever before. 
A good Fair building on the Show round is the 
sone thing needful” to insure us the best Fairs 
in the State. Wo look forward hopefully to the 
time when (not far distant) we shall be able to 
supply this much needed want.” 








